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AN ADDRESS 

Delivered before the Grand Lodge of Rhode-Island, 
atthe Anniversary Festival of St. John the Bap- 
tist, at East-Greenwich, R. I. Friday, June 24, 
1831. By Jacod Frieze, G. Chaplain. 
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Much as our rites, ceremonies and parades, | 


may be censured by some, as a tissue of heath- 
en mummerics, or ridiculed by others, as un- 


meaning and useless ; they possess to us an} 


absorbing interest, and we can discern inthem, 
much of virtuous significancy and intrinsic 
value. ‘The world have the right to regard 


them as they please ; but we do not envy the 


feelings of that man, whose morbid sensibili-| 


ties will permit him to view the ceremonies and 

object of this Anniversary [estival, but with 

interest and pleasure. 
Sir Knights, Com 

Fellow-Citizens—May the influence of the ex- 

amples of him, whose virtucs we this day com- 
emorate, ever accompany the recollection of 

his worth ; and, like him, true to our integ 


panions, Brethren, and 


ha 


fice to the caprice and cruelty of tyrann 


to countenance vice, though se 


y, than 


shal! usher in the morning of the resurrection, 
and shine propitious and eternal 
clouded sky. 


unostentatious tribute of silent veneration. But 
as Masons, we hold in particular veneration, 
the name of our ancient patron saint, whose 
memory we this day celebrate, and to whom we 
have decreed festal honors. In doing this, ] 
am aware that we are looked upon with jeal- 
ousy and disirust, and sus; 

of having selected a hallowed name, to sanc- 
tion an unrighteous cause—that the virtues we 
reyere in him thet bore it, are made but the 
covering of ihe vices we practice; that the 
plaudits we bestow on the great and good, are 
designed but as intrinsic and extraneous orna- 


oe 
a 


ments, to dazzle the eye of the beholder, to! 
turn the public gaze from cur demerits, and| 


screen our wickedness from human view. 

An association with the geod, we are fully 
aware, changes nut the character ef evil—a 
connexion with the virtuous, can never hallow 
vice. 


and best of men, that have graced and hon- 
ored our institution, should be deemed a suf- 
ficient guarantee for our sincerity, and exon- 
erate us entirely from acharge so foul. We 
plead their virtues—we plead their intelligence; 
and we say that even malevolence itself cannot 


TET | 
MEAS We 


accused |! 


\ But we contend, en every principle oj 
justice, that the vast number of the greatest | 


devise a sufficient reason, why they should/! from giving a sanction to injustice, under any 
| have shrouded themselves in the mantle of the |! pretence whatever, that she strictly enjoins it 
| hypocrite, to promote the object of an institu- |on every Mason, in all his transactions with 
_tion, whose design is evil. We claim to be no. mankind, never on any occasion, to depart from 
more than sons of earth—we claim no more |\the minutest principles of justice ; and to be 
exalted rank than that of others—we recog- guided by the golden rule—‘ As ye would that 
nise in ourselves, the infirmities incident to; others should do unto you, do ye even so unto 


our imperfect nature ; and, if it be said that! them.’ With all these, Masonry couples pure 
and undissembled piety to cur Great Creator, 


| we are corrupt, we reply by the inquiry, who 
isnot? But, as a whole, as individuals, we!'as the first duty of her children. She charges 
are no worse than others, and we challenge, them ‘‘ never to mention his name, but with 
the comparison. We say, point out the fact, that reverential awe that is due from a crea- 
ture to his Creator—to implere his aid in all 


that proves us allied io vice, or fix upon us the f 
charge that we practice dissimulation, and laud) their laudable underiakings, and to esteem him 
as their chief good.” 


the virtues we would not practice, or the men’ 
whose footsteps we would not follow. | By no means deficient in the virtue of pat- 
Were we justly chargeable with such hypoeri-|'riotism, she enjoins strict obedience to the gov- 
_sy, we should be richly worthy of afl the bitter| ernment and its laws, and fidelity to the coun- 
reproaches, cast on our abused fraternity, That} try ; and forbids, inthe most unqualifed terms, 
some indeed, may be justly obnoxious to the! treachery, rebellion, and disloyalty. The pu- 
| implication, we care not to deny. But the rec-| rity of these precepts and injunctions, will be 
_ords of our body, the public journals, and the readily acknowledged. They are truly Masonic 
_destestation of their conduct, exhibited by aj\—they constitute the profession of a Mason ; 
| vast majority of the order, speak their feelings, | he receives them under the sanction of his 
and should assure the world, that none are}! obligation, and pledges himself to obey them, 
while yet in the seeret recesses of the lodge 
room—and as his profession, as his solemn du- 
ty, he proclaims them to the world, and leaves 
youto judge, if he does, or does not fulfil 
them. | need not say that these are paramount 


duties, and so recognised by all. Whatever 


and | might conflict with these in Masonic obligations, 
shadowy forms. Though readily conceded,|, would be considered as mere form, would pos- 


|sess'no binding force, and could urge no claim 
to fulfilment. 

Tf, after ail, we be said to adopt these rules 
in theory, and to discard them by practice, or 
that._we make a public display of them as a 
mere disevise, while we so understand our Ma- 
‘sonic obligations, and so conduct, as to set 
them at nought, we demand,where is the proof ? 


By this rule, might we not pass the same judg- 
iment on allother associated bodies, and even 
lon all individuals ? For who that sees not the 
‘heart of man, can judge of his secret motives 
‘and understanding of duties and obligations, 
‘but by his visible conduct ? We may call ail 
‘their pretensions hypecritical—may accuse 
‘them of secret motives and secret obligations 
‘to evil: and no means exist to disprove them, 
| inder the responsibility of his obligation, the but their public profession and conduct. These 
Mason receives and promises to fulfil the writ-| rejected, and those bodies are condemned for 
ten charges and instructions, pertaining to the/|| otives ihey never held, for conduct they never 
institution. ‘indulged in. 

| Tn those productions, we hesitate net to Say, So we never judge of others—so we are not 
jare to be found the purest morals, drawn from]! caticfed to be indged ourselves. Call our mo- 
ithe purest sources, known to man. What pre-| tives what you please—put into our obligations 
cept of benevolence can be more sublime than! | what language and principles. may best suit 
hig of Masonry? “* We are all children of|| your purpose—but in making up judgment, try 
one common Parent, by whom we are placed ‘us—try our institution—by the only certain 
to aid, and protect each The tree is known by its fruits.” 
| Can a more exalted or more extensive charity |) By this criterion, we refuse not to be tried, 
‘be imagined, than is inculeated in the injunc-|’ and compared with others—by this oriterion, 
tion to ‘* relieve the distressed, soothe the un-|| we are satisfied to stand or fall. But we con- 
| happy,sympathize with theirmisfortunes,restore | cider it the height of injustice to fix the man- 
|peace to thetroubled mind,” and ‘‘extend chari- 


7 : ‘tle of hypocri on us, and brand us with 
|,ty to all mankind.” The first Masonic lesson, | e of hypocrisy up 


iP ; ‘the sin of falsehood, without some other proof 
jis the inculcation of truth, as ‘* the foundation 2 


than mere assertion, founded on vague conjec- 
‘of all the other virtues.” And so far is she! tyre 


nies and convenant of the church, are-but ap- 
pendages, the adoption of which, binds the 


public profession. 
| discipline of the church; and its published ar- 
of faith and practice, under the solemn 
sanction of an appeal to Deity, in the language 
of the covenant, and promises to obey them, so, 


nice 


ty, mav we ever | ( {i r rath r to fall a acri- 
and decked with the trappings of royalty. fa not to confess, that Masonry consists not in 
numerable have been the worthies, whose |: 
deeds have encircled their brows with the halo of 
glory, and whose names are sacredly deposite a that the rituals of the Christian church consti- 
in the archieves of our order, and esteemed as!'tute not the religion of its members, nothing : 
its brightest jewels ; names that shall dic, opey | more is accorded to Masonry, than unsubstan- 
with the last setting sun, to rise again in thou-}/tial forms; unless it be, that under the cover| 
sand fold splendor, with that Great Light that | of those forms, and the seal of our obligations, 
‘we hold the licenee to apply our secrets to the 
promotion of iniquitous desiens. But it should| 
|| be known, that the rituals of the lodge, and 
As Masons and as men, we pay them the 
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If it would be sufficient to attempt a vindi- 
cation of masonry by an appeal to facts, to 
show that as a body, the members of the insti- 
tution have tested the sincerity of their public 
profession by their works—or if it be required 
to show, by the conduct of the members that 
masonry absolves no man from the practice of 
public, private, moral, or social duties, by her 
secret influence, ample materials are at hand. 

We declare it boldly to the world, let our 
enemies make of the declaration what use they 
please, we fear not the result of an impartial 
trial, on the score of virtuous actions, and have 
full and perfect confidence in the issue. We 
submit our fraternity to the scrutinizing eye of 
public investigation. Let their doings be ex- 
hibited to the public gaze—the names of their 
members be published to the world—bring for- 
ward all our vices—let not one be covered with 
broad mantle of out the 
wicked that have found their way within the 
walls of our sanctuary—array the whole at the 
tribunal of human judgment — institute the 
strictest scrutiny and closest comparison—and 
if it be found that the Masonic Institution does 
not stand foremost, and occupy the highest ele- 
vation among those of human origin, we will 
resign it into the hands of its foes, 


Even in the midst of the present excitement, 
when the minds of some parts of the community , 
seem wrought up to a point that indicates a 
very close approximation to frenzy, where is’ 
the man that will come forward, and in the 
face of day, charge home on the great majority 
of our brethren, as individuals, the act, the 
meditation, or the countenance of murder,trea- 
son, or other henious and disgraceful actions, 
that swell the catalogue of crimes ? 


The man so base, so recreant to every prin- 


ciple of right, cannot be found in the honest) 


part of society—Some there are, it is true, 
that make up an amount of evils in gross, per- 
haps imagine them real; swell them to a fright- 
ful magnitude, and fix them on the fraternity. 
And we fancy that evils ofa very considerable 
amount, might thus be summed up against the 
purest associated body that has ever existed. 
It is well known, however, that should this 
host of evils be distributed, among the frater- 
nity, individual character would be brought 
into view ; anda vast proportion of this huge 
mass would vanish as an ideal phantom. The 
only hope of success in this mode of warfare, 
is found oa baseless charges, made in gross, 
and fixed on the whole body, indiscriminately ; 
whereby individual character is kept out of 
sight, and the sins of the few, magnified toa 
‘rightful amount, cast on the shoulders of the 
whole. 


But, why not make individual charges, and 
point out the agents of crime? Name the 
men, and the fraternity will help to hunt out 
the iniquity. If such monstrous evils exist, 
they must have a being somewhere. If they 
have a being, their empire must be in individ- 
uals.—For the incubus cannot rest upon the 
body, and its members be insensible of the 
pressure. Ifit be not with its members, it is a 
nonentity, whithout ‘‘a local habitation and a 
name.” It becomes powerless, harmless, and 
inactive. We repeat it then: instead of dark 
‘hints and inuendoes—instead of vauge and 
‘indefinite charges and implications, hurled at 
random atthe whole body, let us have some- 
‘thing tangible, in definite form, and individual 
shape ; and if we shrink . from the trial or on 
conviction, refuse redress, then brand us with 


Cuaractreristic.— The Hartford Anti- 
masonic Intelligencer claims sixtrEN of the 
twenty representatives elected to the next 
Legislature, from this County—being TEN 
more than it has any title to.—The Editor of 
that paper must have known that his statement 
was infamously falese when he published it, 
and his crime cannot be less than actual and 
intentional misrepresentation. He claims Lo- 
ren P. Waldo, John H. Brockway, Alfred 
Lilly, Orrin Holt, Alpheus Kingsley Jr. Wm. 
Atwood, Abiel Jones, Nathaniel Sibley, Orson 
Wood and Harvey Bingham, as antimasons ! ! ! 
With the exception of Messrs. Sibley and Bing- 
ham, we know from their owa personal decla- 
rations, that all of the above named gentlemen 
are strenuously and openly opposed to anti-. 
masonry. We have heard the same of Mr. | 
Sibley, and Mr. Bingham—but as regards_ 
them we cannot speak from personal knowledge. 
Several of the above named gentlemen are 
openly and actively opposed to antimasonry— | 
and the fact could not but have been known to_ 
‘the Editor of the Intelligencer when he claimed 
them as antimasons, for political effect. But) 
this trick is in perfect keeping with his whole | 
course—a fair specimen of the integrity of his, 
party. It is not impossible that he received 
‘instructions from tais vicinity—the leading 
men of his party here are equal to any decep-| 
tion that would buy a momentary notoriety—| 
‘but the probability is that he proceeded, 
‘upon his own responsibility, and in fulfilment | 
of the contract by which he has bound himself: 
to lie away his life in the service of moral and | 
political turpitude. An unintentional error, 
may be pardoned, but a wilful and direct per-. 
version of the truth must meet the censure of, 
‘every honest man. We do not expect the Edi-_ 
tor of the Intelligencer will correct his error—_ 


} 


he is too depraved for that : we do not believe | 
him to be sufficiently sensitive to feel the force. 
of public reprobation—for he has sunk too low, 
ia subserviency to the faction he is striving to’ 
‘support, to be still the recipient of a single 
honorable feeling—and we leave him, as we 
would the principles of his party, to fester in. 
his own corruption.— Tolland Advocate. 


Masonry axp Antimasonry.—Much has’ 
been said and probably much will continue to| 
ibe said on these subjects. We are not aware 
ithat the former has ever been carried into the! 
arena of politics, but the latter we know has: 
been, and in that place we ever have and ever 
shall continue to raise our voice against it. We, 
are not a Mason, (though the anties poor souls, 
have often reported to the contrary) ‘herefore, 
we, while declaiming against political antima- 
sonry, have never said ought in favor of Ma- 
sonry. We care not a fig what a man _ thinks 
about Masonry or antimasonry, provided he 
will not carry his prejudice and opinions to the 
ballot box. We will now for the first time say 
something in favor of Masonry, which we can- 
not according to its creed say of antimasonry. 
At the last election, many respectable Masons 
voted for Jedediah Graves, while they knew 
he was not a Mason, and although they might 
have been convinced that he was no antimason, 
yet they knew he was nominated by the anties. | 
Under existing circumstances this act showed a 
nobleness of mind which was never possessed 
by a political antimason, nor ever will be while 
their creed is such as the one adopted by them: 
in Newtown, in 1831, and published in our 
last number.—Bethel, (Ct.) Herald. 


Town Exections.—The information under 


TO BE CONTINUED. | 


this head, condensed in the Argus from every 


laewitig evidence of the prosperity of the 
Jackson Repusiican cause, and the stead 
decline of the ‘* moral and religious pestilence 


antimasonry.”’ The unfortunate nomination 


‘of ‘‘a wicked Mason” for President seems, in- 
deed to have given a mortal wound to the 
‘* blessed spirit,’ even in the house of its 


friends.—Liitle Falls, N. Y. Friend. 


New York aAntimasonry.—The annual 
town elections in the state of New York have 
nearly all been held. The result is a total de- 
‘feat of antimasonry in many towns where be- 
fore it had large majorities; anda great reduc- 


tion of its strength in all_—Erie Observer. 


Masonic Meetings 
At tue Masonic TempLe—nexr 
Council, 
Encampment, 


Tuesday. 
Wednesday 


AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered before the Burlington [Vt.] Mechanic Asso- 
ciation, April 3d, 1832. By John Johnson Esq. 
GENTLEMEN OF THE Socirry: 


Not having been accustomed to public 
speaking nor to writing for the public eye, I 
come before you with unfeigned diffidence ; 
and am only supported by the consideration 
that the hand of friendsip has been ever ex- 
tended to me by this society. As you will not 
expect perfection either in the ideas I may con- 
vey, orin the language by which they are 
conveyed, you will not be disappointed. My 
anxiety forthe utility and respectability of this 
society may lead me in my observations beyond 
the bounds of propriety ; if so, that anxiety 
which I so deeply feel must be my apology. 

The subject of education among Mechanics 
is, with me, an object of so much solicitude that 
I can not suffer this opportunity to pass with- 
out making some remarks on that subject. 

It is too frequently the case that to write our 
own language imperfectly, and to know enough 
of arithmetic to add up accounts, is the sum 
totum of our acquirements. There is in many 
instances much time spent in common schools, 
and some of it, doubtless, to good advantage. 
It is however generally the case that those 
jteachers are illy prepared to instruct in any of 
the siences, and still more so in the application 
lof them tothe useful arts. If they chance to 
instruct a little in grammar rules, and teach 
children the names of nouns and verbs, this is 
frequently the extent of their instruction. They 
never learned that the utility of instruction is 
in its application to practice. That in order to 


||make the study of language useful, they should 


proceed on from words to sentences, and from 
sentences to paragraphs, should have them 
methodically and logically arranged and rhetori- 
cally expressed. 

In other parts of education the loss of time 
is frequently still greater. Almost every boy 
in our vicinity cyphers until he can answer the 
most of the questions in our school arithmetics, 
and thentakes it for granted that he has ob- 
tained an education. And being contented 
with this, without the application of his little 
theory to practice, he goes home, prides him- 
self with having gone through his arithmetic, 
and in a few years when he is called to trans- 
act business in the busy world, he is entirely at 
a loss ; not having learned the practical utility 
of his little stock of education. 


_A knowledge of geometry and the mechan- 
ic powers is generally neither known to the 


section of the state, continues to give the most 


lteacher nor scholar, notwithstanding the ease 


| 
| 
| | 
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with which they are acquired, and their great) leges are all equal. We are republicans in 
utility not only in the mechanic arts, but to per- fact. Why then shall we as mechanics ‘‘ pin 
sons in every business and profession of life. our faith, on the sleeve of ancther ?’”? Are 
These philosophic studies teach men to think, mechanics, compared with men in other profes- 
and when a man has begun to think, and to sions, deficient in intellect ? We will not ad- 
think rationally and philosophically, he will mit the idea. Nothing then is wanting but 
then proceed on, limited only by the extent of due information, and how is this to be obtained ? 
his health, or the means within his power. If The answer is plain. We must study the gecg- 
by chance we are fortunate enough to obtain) raphy and history of other countries and our 
theories which if properly applied to practice) own ; the principles of the variovs governments 
would be useful ; yet it often occurs that, un-| and more especially that of republican; the 
mindful of the advantages which we have ac-| constitution of this, and of the United States. 
quired, we only learn practically of otherswhat| This will lay a general foundation on which to 
they lad previously learned in the same way,| build. We are next to depend on newspapers 
and neglect the advantages which we had ac- and other periodical publications for current 
quired, or to glean from the field of science information. 
those rich treasures which are in abundance) In times of political excitement we are more 
and open before us. or less prejudiced on one side or en the other, 
J am aware gentlemen, it will be said that and we consequently take the papers for which 
time is wanting, and that many young men are, wehave a partiality. In this way our prejudice 
put to trades without the pecuniary means of which perhaps before was too strong, becomes 
obtaining the desired information, and I will increased. We can sce nothing wrong on one 
admit that this will appear to those who say it, side, nor any thing right on the other. We 
to be strictly true. 
ceive ourselves. Almost every mechanical! jaundiced eyes. Perhaps, as is scmetimes the 
profession can be better, more thoroughly, and’ case, our favorite papers are so much engaged 
more speedily obtained by spending a due pro-| on one side, that they omit to publish even the 
portion of time in a well directed course of official papers eminating {rom their own party, 


study, than otherwise. Then, if this be the) and substitute in their place the rantings of, 


fact, if in addition to the stock of general and 
useful information thus acquired, we actually 
can more speedily and more thoroughly obtain 
the direct object of pursuit, then the argument 
is fairly decided. And permit me here, gen- 
tlemen, to remark especially to those who are 
advanced in years, that if we look back upon) build themselves up on the prejudices of party, 
ourselves, if we recount the hours ({ will not| and at the expense of the peace and harmony 
say misspent,) which might have been devoted | of society, will be left in the background ; 
to usefal informaticu, we shall each of us find) while men of honesty and intelligence will be 
that much time has been lost, or not turned to preferred. By pursuing the course which I 
the best account. 
recalled, and we can only attone for the past | those of other professions will be enabled to 
by an increased diligence in future. We must) stand forth as the champions of their own and 
remember that it is never too late to do good,! their country’s rights, and may bid defiance to 
and that we are not too old to learn, that many | des.gning demagogues and party politicians. 
are yet young, that the elder ought to give ad-| ! 
vice to the younger and enforce it by example; dates for high public stations is strongly refuted 
and that now is the time for improvement. in the following catalogue of worthies who were 
With the small sums which we have advan-|| practical mechanics. 

ed we have already obtained books on almost | 1 will first take a glance at a few in England, 
every scientific subject. These books are now! and will then return to our own country. 

free for the use of every member, and are SO || Witiiam Suaksreare, was bred tothe hum- 
fully explained and illustrated by practical ex-| ble trade of a woecl comber. His education 
amples, as to be applicable to use by every! was of his own make, and yet his mighty pow- 
practical man. We obtain monthly a listand er of mind and talent at description has left 
him few equais in the literary world. 


description of all the patents granted in the! 
Brintey, was bred to the trade of a mill- 


United States, and all those of value in Eng-|) 

land and in France, with many other able; wright. It is probable, the study of hydraulics, 

communications on every art and trade. which was necessarily connected with his_pro- 
fession, led to the idea of canals, and in this 


Let us then, gentlemen, each and every one 
of us take the importance of this subject fully! he rendered more essential service to his coun- 
try than a host of party politicians. 


into consideration ; let every one not only be 

encouraged in a task so useful to himself and || Ricuanp Arkwricnt, was bred to the trade 
so beneficial to society, but let us urge others|/of a barber, a trade nowise calculated to lead 
to take the advantage of time while it is pass-|/him on to those mighty eflorts of genius which 
ing.—And while we make ourselves proficients|, he afterwards exhibited. The machinery which 
in our several and respective professions, we||le invented for the manufacture of cotton and 
shall also acquire an education and habits of|, Wool, doubled the resources of his country.— 
thinking which may fit us for all the duties and|| His extensive mind and great merit was a pass- 
requirements of society. We shall thus ac-|)port to a seat in Parliament, and he held many 
quire a habit of examining and thinking for|,important offices with credit to himself and 
ourselves, and shall not borrow our opinions benefit to his country. 

from those who, knowing the deficiency of our||| Jams Warts, was bred to the trade of an 


information, impose on us whatever dogmas||instrument maker. The practice which he ob- 
they please. Andthus, while we are acted 


upon as machines to promote their aggrandize- 
ment, we inthe same proportion depress our 
own. This state of things cannot be repub- 
lican. Tobe republicans we must think, know, 
and act for ourselves. Evey man is by the 
<onstitution a free mam. Our rights and privi- 


some over heated unprincipled aspirant. To 
remedy this, let us take such papers on both 
sides as are most noted for honesty, ability and 


amining on the other. In this way the rancer 


his great research in theory, led him on tothose 
great improvements in steam engines, the power 
of which has added more to the wealth and pow- 
er ofhis country than athousand Wellingtons! 

I will now turn back to our own country, in 
which, owing tothe genius ef our government, 


In this however we de-, become habituated to look at every thing with}, 


candor and never read on cne side without ex-| 


of party will cease, and those who seek to, 


Lhis, it is true, cannot be, have pointed out, mechanics in commen with), 


The idea that mechanics cannot be fit candi-| 


tained by following his profession, united with} 


instances of this kind are much more numer- 
ous; and first 1 will mention 

| Bensamin Frankuin, who was bred to the 
trade of a Printer. With no advantages of 
education save what were made by his own ex- 
ertion, by the great powers of his mind which 
were developed by his persevering industry, he * 
became both one of the greatest statesmen and 
greatest philosophers of the world. 

Suerman, was bred to the trade of 
a shoe maker. He afterwards became zn emin- 
ent Lawyer, Judge and Legislator, was one of 
the signers of the declaration of independence, 
and what is more, cne of the Committee selec- 
ted to form that memorable instrument. 
 Naruaniet Greene, was bred to the trade 
of ablacksmith. ‘The power of his intellect, 
improved by indefatigable industry pointed him 
out as a fit candidate for a general in the army 
of the revolution. ‘To this efice ke was ap- 
pointed, and history attests that he was one of 
the ablest generals, second. perhaps cnly to 
Washington. 

Davin Rirrennuovse, was bred to the trade 
of a watch maker. His strong powers of mind 
united with great industry and research, made 
him one of the greatest mathematicians and as- 
tronemers of his age. He became one of 
the most correct mathematical instrument ma- 
kers in the United States, and was aman of 
extensive general information. Without multi- 
plying examples I will take one cf more recent 
date, the subject of which is still hving:— _. 

Joun Cranpier, was bred to the trade ofa 
blacksmith, which business he feilewed for 
several years. He was a member of the Ie- 
gislature of his own state, a general in the last 
war, a Member, and afterwards a Senator in 
Congress, and is now Collecter of the Port of 
Portland. 

_ By citing these splendid examples, it is not 
‘my intention to lead you into tle regions of 
‘fancy. Let the mechanic as well as all other 
professions pursue the course best calculated 
for improvement in their respective professions, 
and this without ambiticus views of aspiring to 
office or power, except by the spontanccus will 
of their fellow citizens. Let it always be re- 
membered that every move made by an un- 
principled aspirant for off-ce to obtaincfice and 
power, is a move towards aristocracy In con- 
tradistinction to republicanism, and that the 
author of every such move ought to be treated 
with merited contempt. It is then the duty of 
freemen to look cu all sides, and to see who is 
the unaspiring, well informed, faithful, indus- 
trious and honest man, and to govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

There is one other subject, my friends, to 
‘which permit me to call your attention. Since 
our last annual meeting, by the over ruling 
hand of Providence cne has been taken frem 
‘our number. Joun D. Perrico, a worthy and 
‘respected member and one of the curators of 
this society is no more. He has left us in ear- 
ly life, in almost the beginning of his useful- 
ness, Yet notwithstanding his early exit, he 
had formed a character which it should be our 
pride to imitate. His uniform candor and sta- 
bility, his moral rectitude, and his exemplary 

piety, point him out as a bright example, and 

while we mourn the loss of our deceased broth- 
er, may we allresolve to imitate his virtues.— 
We are admonished by the early exit of this 

young man, to consider how short and transito- 

ry is our. mortal existence, and how uncertain 

is the limit of its duration. May we then so 

live and so conduct ourselves while here, that 

when we are called from this earthly existence, 

we may each and every one of us, leave the. 
same bright and praiseworthy example. 

April 8, 1882, 
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is gone away ; will soon return.’ It ap-); 
pears that the sent of the imagination of 


| 


The last Ne. of the rly Re- 
view contains a notice of the Memoirs of - Madame | 
Junot, from which we extract the following ad- 
mirably told story, and exceedingly affecting, | 
thongh relating toa child cf only two yearsanda 
half old. ‘T he elder brother of Junot accompani- 


and presenting to his mind only an indefinite idea 


on which he could found no reasoning, and whence 
he cou!d derive no hope, he was only the more. 


‘distressed after having heard it. My sister-in- 
ed Napoleon to Egypt, tearing himself with great) | law, whose perfect soul understood the gricfs of 


is Wi ly son. re- 
relactance from his: wife and ‘only ||every age, was the first to preceive it; and when 
‘ i ate we 
turned shortly to hear of that son’s death. MMde. | ‘the 
} 
shall: now speak ‘answer that he was at Bussy. 
«“ This death of so young an infant woud nol!) 
have been more than afflicting, had it not been) ‘tio 
accompanied by which it 
heart-rending. They were a long time concealed |, 
from my brother-in-law, whose extreme sens:bili- || 
ty would at first have hardly stood such a recital. | _sure he would net find the object of his search. 
A ‘ 
tag a nse 
Ho was not made acquainted with them until his As soon as the carriage ap; 7 ached the hons 
wife had presented him with a secon on d. 1 belonging to his grandmother in that place, the 
ee os little creature would jump from the lap of his 
have already said he was a good father ; butif he | ; 
was so for the children whom hie lad subsequently, | mother or grandmother, and clapping his hands, 
7 ery out —‘ Papa! papa? 
his first born collected upon his dead allt one i 
jerness, the future joys | house his little legs would find strength to mount 
Ss, VS, 


the pride ef a young) i; 
. «at is > 0 ie y ser 
father, and he loved the child to idolatry. He 
had again become joyous ; he thought his father 


had him almost constantly in his arms; and when 

he was inthose of his mother for the purpose of, WEN EEE, 
drawing nourishment from her breast, he wonld, 
keep hold of one of his little hands, and not relin 
quis it even during a portion of his sicep. Had 
the child not been naturally good and affectionate, 
a continuance of such tender cares and endear- 
ing caresses would have attached it to the one by. 
whom they were bestowed ; and accordinsly 
ry loved his father with an affect 
not belong ts infancy. 


the simple word gone, commented upon by him, 


his father, she would 

‘Then the eyes of 
little one, waich had already lost a great por- 
n of their vivacity, would sparkie again, and he 
would say 


Mamma, let us go to Bussy.’ 


‘They tock him there, although they were 


and on going into the 
ue tene- 


W henever he jound a door 
atall open, or a curtain somewhat drawn, he 
would go up toit softly, thinking that his father 
was hid behind it. 

cuit of the house, followe 
both from her own grief, and a spectacle 
which lacerated her heart. 


He would thus make the ca- 
d by his mother erying 
bitterly. 
After having visited 
urtment, he would allow himself to be 

taken away, saying.in a broke voice : * Mamma; 


| papa 1S not here, 


ion whieh did) 
let us go to Dijon.’ 


Alas! the poor little crea- 
‘* When they were at 


ture oon gave sad and touching proofs of it. “ion, he would recom- |; 
At the moment of my brother-i-law’s depart. ‘mence the same lamentations and the same ques- 
ure, his son was two years anda half old ; but his jtion—* Where is papa? . | 
intelligence, already precocious, had isat Semur, my love,’ would his mother | 
further developed by the tenderness with whi ch) answer— Let us go fo Semur, mammal And 
he had been treated, and at the age of thirty) When they were at he 
months, he was like a boy of eight or ten years. | the house of his grandfather in the same way as 
When the vehicle which carried off ais father) he had dene at Bussy. At first there was the same 
was disappearing, the little being uttered piere ing, | joy , the same infantine gaiety; then the chk Ly 
cries ; whilst the mother, whose sobs were in ut lie disappeared, and it was a person, dying with ex 7 
son with his, only cried with him, instead of) cess of sensibility, who said to his mother—* Pap. 
endeavoring to distract his attention. Soon, how-|. is not here ; let us ieturn to Dijon,’ 
ever, the whole fanuly, astonislied at seeing 
age so tender, a degree of gricf which could give, was to amuse his mind as much as 
ed to despair, made us of every means to amuse i possible, all his caprices were attended to, all his. 
the attention of the poor child; they told him | wishes were gratified. Almost a year was thu 
stories, gave him toys of every form and coior, “passed in repeated journeys from Dijon to Bussy 
brought his little friends to play with him ; but} to Semur, and every place where the memory of i 
nothing consoled him. At the end of some days} the child Jocated a recollection of his father, At! 
only he ceased tocry aloud; but his cries we re len gth he become too feeble to bear the motion of | 
replaced bry sighs so deeply araws, looks which! the carriage; be would no longer quit the arms | 
sought around with such an anxiety and love for} of his mother or grandmother. He no longer. 
the paternal! form, that his appearance was pitia-||cried, except, when sometimes deceived by a 
ble in the extreme. ispecies of resemblance, 
‘© He was as beautiful as an angel, resembling father in some one, 
those cherubim whom Raphael has placed on his| 
wanvass. Ilis little white and curley head was a 
charming spectacle, when his mother, with the 
proud complacency wiich al] mothers have mm 
their.children, would run her fingers through the 
silken ringlets which fell in thick bunches about 


Senur, made search over 


| 


g,inanj| As the only prescription which the physician 


! 
approack-! 


he fancied he saw his | 
either in the street, or who! 
came into the house ; and thea he wept abundant- | 
ly, as soon as he discovered his mistake. Such a 
condition could not last long, and the child fei!) 
intoa complete marasmus. My sister-in-law in 
despair, provided him with every ksnd of aid, but 


this child was altogether extraordinary, and that 


‘disposed to take 


itady?? 


wherefore. 


vermiilion of acherry, used to pronounce it witha 


smile of joy.” 


UNACKNOWLEDGED CHILDREN. 
There was formerly a lawyer and judge, not a 
thousand miles from here, who,thou; gla manof ver 
creditable talents in his profession, was more dis 
tinguished for his gallantries, than his reputation 
either atthe bench or at the bar. is now be- 
neath the clods of the valley; but his descendants 
are no doubt numerous, and might not be pleas- 
ed if we should name him. 


He 


te had sons and 
daughters born at home, but a still greater num- 


ber abroad, His children at home, were allowed to 


be his own children, of course; and the paternity 
of those abroad was not so well settled: and he 


‘was obliged to maintain "a watchful care over 


his acknowledged sons and daughters, to prevent 
heir marrying with th 
Several accide 


se who were unacknewk 


nts of this kind had nearly taken 
place, when there came to reside in the neigher- 
hood a beautiful, accomplished yor ung lady, whose 
charms very soon made a deep inipression on the 
heart of one of the Judge’s sons. 


He began to 
be assiduous in his attentions, 


and every body 
said it would be a match--except the Judge—and 
be, as yet, had said nothing about it. But when 
he found what every body said was likely to prove 
true, and that the young people were earnestly 
each other for better or for 
worse, he thought it time to bestir himself.— 
Wherefore, taking h's son aside one day, he be- 
gan to remonsirate with him on the impropriety 
of his attentions to the young lady. 

‘Impropriety Sir?’ exclaimed the son. 

‘Yes sir, the greatest.’ 

*‘ How so? my intentions are honorable, 
I do not doubt it—but the lady—’ 


What of her! tell father, 


ine, what of the 
‘ Mnough, 


sir, to prevent your marrying her.’ 
Enough! 


for heaven’s sake, father what do 
you mean —what do you know of her?? 

‘More than I feel disposed to tell?’ 

* You torture me ~you rack me with suspense; 
and make me imagine a thousand dreadful things. 


Tell me the truth at once. 


* Let it suifice, my son, that you cannot marry 
the young lady without bringing disgrace upon 


yourse} and misery upon your family.’ 


* Disgrace! misery !--and yet you donot tell me 


Is she not virtuous? 


‘ believe so--but--’ 


‘Isshe not a lady of sense and education? 


No question of it--but—’ 
Is she 


‘ 


not young and handsome?’ 
Adimitted--but--’ 
Dut what, 


‘ 


father? ‘The evidence is altozeth- 
erin her favor by yourown admission. How thea 


can you make outa case against her? What ob- 


jecbon can you have? 


‘ifnothing but the plain truth will satisfy you, 
{must tell it. She is your sister,’ 

‘ My sister!’ 

Ay--l said so.’ 


to no purpose. The most skilful physicians of 
Dijon declared they could do nothing for him. || 
Alas ! the departure of his father was the storm 
which had broken this young flower, and even 
his return would not have saved him. He gently 
declined, still calling on his father, and his name 
was the last sound that issued from those poor, 


a fair and rosy face, animated by an expression 
of liveliness, gaiety, and intelligence. But his 
days of beauty were short, and never was the 
smile of the flower and the child more appropriate. 

*«* Mamma, where is papa ?’ the little creature 
was continually asking. 


‘ Indeed, father, I’m much oblige to you for 
giving me so many brothers and sisters all over 
the county; but I beg that, to save future trouble, 
you would just give me a lisi of them”—N. Y. 
Constellation. 


People who affect a shortness of sight must think it 


és During the first weeks, the answer was, ‘ He delicate, colorless lips which formely, “with the 


the height of good fortune to be born blind, 
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MRS. MUSTERS. 


We regret to learn that the death of Mrs. Mus- 
ters, of Colwick Hall, was remotely produced by 
the disasterous events that disgraced the neigh- 
borhood of Nottingham at the period of the re- 
jection of the Reform Bill; when (according to_ 
the testimony borne by her son in the recent trials) | 
she was compelled to take refuge in the planta-) 
tions, and remain there some hours, exposed to 
the cold and damp, though suffering from serious | 
indisposition. Mrs. 
pointed out to the interests of her country; her, 
name being already connected with some of the 
most beautiful verses‘ in our land’s language.’— 
The ‘ Mary,’ of Lord Byron’s early passions, who 
will one day become as intimately associated 
with the annals of poctry, as those of Laura de 
Sades or the Lady Dorothy Sidney, of Leonora 
a’Este or the Countess d’ Albani, is thus apos-/| 
trophized in ‘Don Juan.’ 
‘[ have a passion for the name of Mary, 
For once it had a magic sound to me 

And still it half cails up the realms of faery, 
Where I beheld what never was to be : 

All feelings changed, but this was last to vary— 
A spell from which e’en yet I am not free.’ 


But the more impassioned invocation 
poem of ‘ Ihe Dream’ (the most highly finished |, 


of the noble Lord’s minor productions) contains!) 
ord Byron, b Ps 
the sketch of his ill-fated engagement || y y preferring a pior engagement at. 


in fact, 
with Miss Chaworth, and a pathetic allusion to 
the mental aberration under which she then la- 
bored: 

* A change came o’er the spirit of his dream+- 

The lady of his love, oh! she was changed 

As by the sickness of the soul; her mind 

Had wandered from ils dwelling, and her eyes 

They had not their own lustre, but the look 

Which is not of the earth; she was become 

The queen of a fantastic realm; her thoughts 

Were combinations of disjointed things, 

And forms impalpable and unperceived 

Of others’ sight, familiar were to her’s: 

And this the world calls phrensy.’ 
The malady alluded to in these lines is general- 
ly understood to have been occasioned by the 
shock of an accidental meeting between Lord 
Byron and Mrs, Musters at Hastings, in the year 
1813; and it lasted a considerable time. Of the 
original rupture of the projected marriage rae 


tween the parties some years previously, various | 


versions are already before the public. ‘The fol- 


lowing is one of which (though not the accepted || 
one among Lord Byron’s biographers) was pret-|! 


ty generally circulated at the time. At the peri- 
od of his Lerdship’s approaching nuptials with 
the heiress of Annesley, Mrs. Musters, mother to 
the present proprietor of Colwick, was the hand- 
somest woman in Nottinghamshire, somewhat 
declining in beauty, but still sufficiently admired, 
and admired with sufficient justice, to render 
her extremely attractive in the eyes of a young 
man, unpractised in the facinations of the sex.-- 
‘Mrs. M. who was on terms of intimate acquaint- 
ance with Miss Chaworth, was extremely anx- 
jous to secure so valuable an alliance for her own 
son, Jack Musters, then of high renown in the 
eounty for the manly spirit of his adventures;-- 
and accordingly devoted herself to the captiva- 
tion of the young lordling, who was then beguil- 
ed from his allegiance to his ‘ Mary,’ ‘ the lady of 
his love,’ to sun himself in the smiles of a matmer 


enchantress. Miss Chaworth was piqued; Jack] 


Musters profited by the absence of his rival to 


put forward ‘his own pretensions;.and in the se- 
quel, the fair one of Annesley became Mrs. Cha- 
worth, (Mr. Musters having assumed that name 
on bis marriage,) while Lord Byron set sail for 
Greece. 


Musters is thus doubly | 


in the! 


It is asserted by the most intimate of his}, 
friends, that bis metrical passion for ‘ Mary’ was 
more of a poetic fiction, than a real transcript of! 
his feelings; but there is a vein of pure and sim- 
‘ple pathos in the stanzas published in the volume) 
with Childe Harold, beginning 
* Well—-thou art happy,’ 
and containing those exquisite lines referring to 
the offspring of her union with Mr. Musters-- 
‘I kissed it, and repressed my sighs, 
Its father in its face to see ; 
But then it had its mother’s eyes, 
And they were all to love and me,’ 
which bears the character of 
Barns’ * Mary in Heaven’ is scarcely the object 
‘ofa more subdued yet intense affection. : 


attracted to the house on Friday evening by the 
announcement of Kean’s Sir Giles Overreach.— 
We recollect a very interesting anecdote connec- 
ed with this gentleman’s first appearance in that | 
‘character which, as it is authentic and not gener-| 


‘rally known, we will here relate to our readers. | 
Kean having incarred the displeasure of the late, 


Cribb’s to a posterior one at Jordship’s, 
was for a time, excluded from his 
society'—Byron’s high aristocratic prude had been 
wounded, and wasgnot to be propitiated. All the | 
‘apologies ! ean could offer were unavailing. 
‘this gentleman's own words, “his lordsip quizzed | 
through his glass when we met, and passed | 
without a single token of recognizance.” Kean 
net then played Sir Giles Overreach. On 
‘the night of his first appearance in that character, 
‘he espicd Byron in tha stagae box. ‘The play 
‘passed c off, and Kean received the unbounded ap- 
plause ofa full and genteel audience. His Sir 


. . } 
Giles had brought a splendid addition to his popu- 


larity. Whenhe had undressed, he came by 
chence into the green-room, and found Byron, 
and Hobhouse and others there; discussing the 
merit of the performance. As soon as the poe, 
recognized the plarer, he advanced to him, ex. 
claiming in the hearing of all, ‘* By » Kean 
‘|you have this night achieved what [| thonght im- 
‘possible fur humanity to accomplish. Come to 
im y arms you rogue, and sin no more !?) From 
that night all the former attachment was renewed: 


}and in a few days thereafter, Kean was presented 
‘by Byron with a gold snaff box which many of 
lour readers, no doubt have frequently seen, as a 
renewed expression of his admiration of the ac- 
tor’s splendid talents.—With this anecdote in re- 
membrance, we could not deny ourselves the 
pleasure of seeing Sir Giles once more — and we 
are certain we never saw it better played.— Glas- 
gow Free Press. 


Steep.—A blessing on the man; no man ever in- 
vented sleep ; it is of worth far above his invention or 
research ; it is one of the best gifts of nature; and his 
greatest gift was bestowed during its deep influence.— 
What could man do without sleep: ‘‘nature’s grand re- 
storer ’’—he can hardly live forty-eight hours independ- 
ent of it ; it is the holy day of his mental and physical 
energies ; the temporal emancipation of that over- 

wrought and abused servant, the stomach ; the succes- 
sive winding up of the main spring of life ; the recrea- 
tion of existence. How alleviating, how grateful! af- 


| vision strained to the glare of day, the vigilant watch- 
ings of self-preservation and interest: to the beholding 


.of vanity and iniquity ; the physical powers worn 


down and exhausted ; how sweet, how alleviating, te 


‘them. 


fall into the arms of this universal nurse—*to sleep the 
senses in forgetfulness, to cast aside as a garment, the 
cares, the disappointments, the wrongs, the vexations, 
which are so many briars and thorns in the daily path, 
Why, a man can discharge his debts at one surrender,by 
going asleep, or what is the same thing, we can forget 
Some nation of which we have read, have the 
the maxim—*' To jest is good, to sleep is better, and 
to die is best of all.’? Of the blessings of death the 


living are not competent to speak, but of the blessed 


quality ofsleep, there can be but one opinion, 


genuine feeling |! 


He then 
that writes a narcotic paragraph, has some claims to 
‘regard and thanks. 


SInGULAR Discovery oF A MurpER.—When 


‘Dr. Donne, afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s London,took 


Avecpore or Kean AND were | 


man, do you know this nail ?”’ 


| 


ter the day spent in wasting toil and care, the aching 


possession of the first living he ever had, he took a walk 
into the church-yard, where the grave-digger was dig- 
ging a grave, and throwing up a skull. The Doctor 
took it up to contemplate thereon, and found a small 
sprig, or headless nuil sticking in the temple, which he 


_ drew out secretly, and wrapped it up in the corner ef 


his handkerchief. He then demanded of the grave-dig- 
ger, whether he knew whose skull that was? He said 
he did very well, declaring it was a man’s who kept a 
brandy shop; an honest, drunken fellow; who one 
| night having taken two quarts of that comfortable 


creature, was found dead in his bed next morning.— 


Had hea wife? Yes. What character does she bear? 
A very goodone ; only the neighbors reflect on her 
because she married the day after her husband was 

buried. This was enough forthe Dr. who under the 
pretence of visiting his parishoners, called on her : he 
| asked several questions, and among others what sick- 
ness her husband died of? She giving him the same ac- 
count he had before received, he suddenly opened the 
handkerchief, and cried in an authorative voice, **Wo- 
She was struck with 
horror at the unexpected demand, and instantly owned 


the fact. 
| 


_ Str Walker Raleigh’s advancement in the grac- 
es of Queen Elizabeth, criginated in an action 
‘of gallantry. He found the Queen walking, 
and a wet place incommoding her royal footsteps, 
Raleigh immediately spread his new plush cloak 
across the miry place. ‘The Queen stepped cau- 
‘tiously on it, and passed over dry, but not with- 
out a particular observation of him who had giv- 
‘eit her so eloquent, though silent a flattery .-- 
|Shortly after Captain Raleigh became Sir Wal- 
ter, and rapidly advanced in the Queen’s favor. 


Sir Christopher Hatton was indebted for his 
preferment, to hisdancing. * Queen Elizabeth,’ 
observed Dr. Granger, ‘ with all her sagacity, 
could not see her future Lord Chancellor in the 
fine dancer.’-- Curiosities of Literature. 


Actresses.--A funeral sermon was preached 
upon Nell Gwynne, by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; the notorious Can Catley was received 
in the highest circles after marriage; and the re- 
mains of Oldfield, after lying in state, were 
borne to Westminister Abbey by two noblemen, 
where a monunient was erected to her memory. 


Lounging, unemployed people, may be called 
of the tribe of Joshua, for with them the aun 
stands still. 

Fanatics think men like bulls—they must be 
baited to madness ere they are in a fit conditiow 


to die. 


~ 
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“ Tue Works or THE Rev. Ropert Hatt, A. M. | 
_ With a brief Memoir, and a Sketch of his Literary 
Character, by the Right Hon. Sir J. Mackintosh, L. 
L. D.,M.P. Anda Sketchfof his character as a 
Theologian and a Preacher, by the Rev. John Foster. | 
Published under the superintendance of Olinthus| 
Gregory, LL. D. F. R.A. 8. In three volumes.” | 
The first volume of this work has just*been 
issued from the press of the Messrs. Harrers, 
New York, in a style of elegance suitable to 
the high character of the publication itself— 
Unlike most collections of works in theology, 
this possesses an interest, not merely for the 
religious community; not confined to any par- 
ticular religious sect; but an universal interest, 
‘ gn which christians of every sect; moralists, 
philosophers, and scholars, of every belief, 
may patticipate. Its high claims as a literary | 
production, will secure to it a favorable recep- 
tion even among those, if any there should be, 
who may contemn the sentiments and opinions 
of the author. ‘‘ Mr Hall,” said the learned) 
Dr. Parr, ‘‘ like Bishop Taylor, has the elo- 
quence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, the 
acuteaes3 o fa schoolman, the profoundness 
of a philosopher, and the piety of a saint.’’— 
And the celebtated Dugald Stewart has borne 
testimony of his high and peculiar qualities in| 
the following terms: ‘‘ There is a living writ- 
er who combines the beauties of Johnson, Ad- 
dison, and Burke, withoul their imperfections.— 
It is a dissenting minister of Cambridge, the 
Rey. Robert Hall. Whoever wishes to see the 
English language im us perfection MUST READ 
unis writincs.” After such unqualified com- 
mendation, from a source so distinguished and 
entitled to so great respect, little need be said 
to satisfy the most fastidious ef the high merits 
of the work before us. ‘‘ Although a dissent- 
er, aud betraying no disposition to shrink from 
the avowal of whatever sentiment or practice 
he adopted, Mr. Ffall was not the exclusive pro- 
perty of any party; and his writings, inthe main, 
involving no peculiarities of religious opinion, 
he justly received the cordial approbation of the 
wise and the good; while even the bigoted and 
skeptical, however they might dislike his prin- 
ciples, were compelled to do homage to his 
genius, and often to yield to the persuasive 
force of his eloquence.” 

Besides Mr. Hall’s avowed publications, 
several pieces on miscellaneous topics, of dif- 
ferent degiess of interest, which were circulat- 
ed without his name, and were known only to 
his intimate friends, have been collected and 
inserted in these volumes. Also, several com- 
positions, written when he was about the age 
of twenty, which will be read with great inter- 
est by those who love to trace the growth 
of an intellect like his, from its earliest 
bloom to its full maturity. Among his 
papers a considerable number of Sermons, 
in his own hand ‘writing, have been found, 
which, though many of them incomplete, have 


been faithfully printed according to the manu- 


scripts. A large portion of his private and 


public correspondence has been collected, and 


carefully arranged; ‘‘ which will be found to 
present the most natural and instructive bio-— 
| graphical illustrations of the writer’s sentiments 


and character, from his seventeenth year, to 
within a few weeks of hisdeath.” The follow- 
ing is the order of the contents of the volumes: 
Vol. 1. Sermons, Charges, Circular Letters, 
and Tracts on Terms of Communion and John’s 


Baptism. Vol.2. Tracts, Political and Mis- | 


cellaneous Pieces. 
the author’s own manuscripts, with a selection 
from his Letters; Sermons from notes taken 


| while they were preached: with Memoirs of 


the Life of the Author, and Review of his 
Writings. 

The first volume is now published and forsale 
at the bookstores. It contains 500 large octa- 


‘|vo pages, printed on beautiful type and fine 


paper. The second and third volumes will be 
published in a few days. An accurate and 
beautifully executed Portrait of the author will 
aceompany one of the volumes. 

The Christian community are much indebt- 
ed to the enterprising publishers for the op- 
portunity of possessing themselves of a work 
which, in point of elevated piety, purity of 
style and elegance of diction, is not exceeded 
by any other in the English language. At 
least we have never met with one to which we 
are willing to assign the preference. | 


AvarminG Ourrace.—The New York Cou- 
rier of Wednesday week, mentions an attempt 
made about 8 o’clock on Monday evening pre- 
vious, to Burke a little girl, aged about 7 years. 
She was the ‘‘ daughter of Mr. Latham, a re- 
spectable citizen, residing in Provost st. and 
was sent by her mother to perform some small 
errand; before she had proceeded more than 
ten or twelve paces from the door of the house 
in which her father resided, four ruffians sal- 
lied forth from an alley in which they had 
been concealed, fixed a rope about her neck, 
and instantly commenced dragging her with 
great force. The child screamed as loudly 
as she could, and her mother immediately rais- 
ed the window of the room in which she was 
then standing, and gave the alarm—upon which 
the ruffians fled. The child was so much 
alarmed and hurt by the extraordinary attack, 
that it became necessary to carry her into the 
house. 

The occurrence, continues the Courier,taken 
in connexion with the many disappearances 
which have recently taken place, is of a char- 
acter so alarming, that we would not have 
mentioned it, if there was a doubt of its truth. 
Our reporter saw the child yesterday afternoon 
at her father’s house, after the affair had un- 
dergone investigation by the Police, and the 
marks left by the rope, and those visible a- 
round her throat, were such as to induce a 
wonder that strangulation did not ensue from 
the violence with which it must have been 
drawn, Under her ear the skin was torn a- 
way, as if by a knot. 


Vol. 3. Sermons from): 


The cases which have heretofore occurred 
of the sudden disappearance of individuals in 
New York, have been attributed to various 
causes. But the suspicion of the existence of 
a gang of wretches who practise that horrid 
business, designated in England and Scotland 
by the term Burkism, has not been entertained; 
or if so, it is a crime of so shocking a charac- 
ter that none has ventured to avow his suspi- 
cion. Here, however, is a case which car- 
\ries us directly to the conclusion that such is 


ithe truth; for what motive, other than that of 
selling the body of this child fer dissection, 
could have induced these wretches to attempt to 
kidnap her? It is difficult to conceive of any 
other. And it is time that such investigations 
ex made, as may be calculated to re- 
move the veil which now hangs over this dread- 
‘ful affair. Itis not improbable that some of 
the surgeons, or their students, in the city or 


vicinity,may render important service in the in- 
vestigation. 


Morar Antimason.—A Vermont antima- 
sonic paper having made reference to the fol- 
lowing definition of the cognomen, moral anti- 
mason, and having perverted its true meaning 
—a circumstance by no means rare with such 
editors—we republish it: 

**Morat Anrimason: A political trimmer, 
without spirit, principle, and without moral 
honor or honesty, who is all things to all men 
—a sycophant and a knave, who to gain the 
suffrages of people, will change his epinions 
sixty times an hour ‘ by Shrewsbery clock ;*"— 
promise allthingsand perform none;—a cow- 
ard in politics and a cheat in principle. 


dog im but a deer in heart.” 


Doctor Johnson once said, ‘‘ we must either be 
wise men or fools—there is no medium;” we 
adopt this sentiment to a certain extent, and 
assume the postulate, that every man in PoLi- 
Tics, must be an antimason, or a foe lo the anti- 
masonic party. There cannct be a medium;— 
and God forbid that there ever- should be.”— 
Providence Literary Subaltern. 

The editor of the Subaltern undoubtedly 
meant to convey the idea, (and we know that 
he could have made a better selection of 
words,) that, as the antimasonic faction is a- 
vowedly opposed to every man who will not 
subscribe to its intolerant principles, and 
engage in the persecution ef Masons; so 
every man in politics, must be an antimason, 
or a foe to the antimasonic faction.” A man 
may be opposed to the Masonic Institution, 
without being a political, antimasonic knave.— 
In politics, as regards antimasonry, there can 
be no mecium. No honest man canbe a polit- 
ical antimason. Even the editor of the Ver- 
mont paper alluded to, cannot quite ‘‘ go the 
whole figure;” though he seems to be making 
rapid progress that way. 


We learn from the Georgia Journal that the 
imprisoned Missionaries have petitioned Gov. 


Lumpkin, through Mr. Chester, one of their 
Counsel, for release from imprisonment. If 
granted,the cause of difficulty will be removed. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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New Yorx Pourrics.—The Hon. Mr. Collier, in 
a speech recently delivered in Congress, thus alluded 
to the politics of the State of New York:—. 

‘* | mean no disrespect to the State when I say, that | 
the changes and evolutions of the leaders of ** the par- 
ty” have been as rapid and changeable, though less re-| 
gular, than the movements in an old fashioned country 
dance. it is down outside, and down the middle, and’ 
easting off, and changing partners, and changing sides, 
and chassee to the right, and chassee to the left, and 
balancing in a non-committal sort of a way, and turning: 
half round, and turning all round,—and in all these’ 
whirligig movements, orthodox and republican still!” 


— 


The amount of revenue received during the first quar-_ 
ter of last year, was $930,027.17. The amount accru- 
ed during the same time this year, is $1,362,300. Ex- 
cess over last year, $432,273. 


The British Military force now consists of 90,000 men, 
20,000 more than in 1824. But Mr. Hunt said in 
Parliament, that even he was against any reduction, 
considering the present situation of Ireland—-and the 
same number has been provided for in the appropriation 
of the current year. | 

Mr. Wm. Barrett, of Vergennes, Vt. put a period to 
his existence by shooting himself with a pistol, last. 
week. No cause is assigned for the act. 


A little girl at Hagerstown, Maryland, a few days. 
since, after jumping the rope 107 times in succession, 
was taken Very dangerously ill, and her life fora time. 
despaired of. 


It is a fact, not generally known, that every incor- 
porated library company is entitled asa donation from 
Congress, to a copy of ‘* The Diplomatic Correspon- 
dence of the American Revolation,’’ edited by Jared 
Sparks, Esq. in 12 vols. 8vo. The work is valued at 
fifty dollars. 


Additional assurances on life to the amount of 
500 ,0007, were made in London within a few days after 
the Cholera was supposed to be in that Capital. 

The Chloride of Lime is spoken of in the papers as a 
preventive of Cholera. 


Dr. Bramston, Catholic Bishop of London, in conse- 
quence of the Cholera, has issued orders that for the 
future none of the Irish Catholics shall hold any wakes 
over their departed friends. 


A great number of petitions from all quarters, have 
been presented to Parliament, praying for a bill to regu- 
late the hours of labor and employment of children in 
Factories, 


According to the official statement in the London 
Herald of the 8th, made up on the 7th, the whole num- 
ber of cases of Cholera, which had occurred in and 
about London was 345; whole number of deaths, 184; 
remaining 92; new cases 45. Whole number of cases 
in other places, according to the latest returns, 5891;— 
deaths, 1768. The excitement in relation to the dis- 
ease was subsiding; and business was gradually reviv- 
ing. 

Messrs. Brewster, Lawrence & Co. New York, have 
built an elegant coach for President Jackson; every ar- 
ticle of which it is composed, as well as the harness 
being of American manufacture. The pannels are dark 
brown, and the lining of brown silk: the harness, for 
four horses, brass mounted. 


$500 reward is offered by the authorities of Pough- 
keepsie for the discovery of the persons who violated 
and murdered Catharine Jane Taylor, a servant girl 
aged 30, near that village recently, About tweny per- 
sons have been under examination without the misere- 
ants being discovered. 

Hon. James Buchanan, Minister to Russia, sailed 


Messrs. Smith & Doiler of Liverpool, have invented 
a substitute for paper in writing books for schools, &c. 
The process of writing can be repeated with ink 10,000 
or 20,000 times on the same clean and smooth surface; 
and successfully restored by a sponge. 


It has lately been discovered, says an English journal, 


produced from woud shaving, boiled in mineral or ve- 
getable alkali. One jundred pounds of wood and 
twelve pounds of alkali will produce one ream of pa- 
per. 


The Commerce of the West, dependant on the river 
Ohio and its tributary steams, gives employment to 
190 steamboats, 5,000 flat boats and arks, and not less 
than 40,000 men and boys. 


The names of the post offices in Walpole, Mass. have 
been changed to as follows; the one formerly called 
Walpole Centre, of which Harvey Clapp is Postmaster, 
is now called Walpole; the one formerly called Walp- 
pole, of which David Morse is Postmaster, is called 
Walpole East. 

Some profound arithmetician being at a loss for some- 
thing to do, has calculated that every inveterate snuff- 
take, who has continued this practice for 40 years— 
has dedicated two entire years of his life to taking 
snuff—and two more in blowing his nose! 


The following Card is copied from the Paltimore Pat- 
riot: 

“* A Card. The gentleman who put himself to so 
much trouble last evening at the Museum as to cut off 
one of the skirtsof my coat, is hereby informed, that 
by returning the Tobacco (which he took to be a pock- 
etbook) and my handkerchief, he can have the remain- 
ing part of the coat by applying to S. W. M. through 
the Patriot or Post office.’’ 


The authorities of Marylebone parish, in London, 
are making preparation for the introductitn of the Cho- 
lera, by advertising for ‘“‘five thousand feet of Elm 
boards, three quarters of an inch thick, for coffins!”’ 


Accident of an Idiot. A boy of weak intellect, went 
inte a mill near Dewsbury, (England,) during the din- 


short time laid hold of him, and took off his hand. He 
went out of the mill, and met the Superintendant, and 
said to him, ‘* Natty, I have lost my hand, cannot find 

A rencontre latety took place at Weldon between Mi 
Hutchings and Mr. John Crump, in which the forme; 
was stabbed. Hutchings iastantly exclaimed, ‘* I ain 
killed, for here is my heart’s blood!’’ and expired on 
the spot. Crump has made his escape. 


General Lafayette is preparing for publication his 
own Memoirs, which, when complete, will doubtless 
be one of the most interesting works which have issued 
from the press during the last half century. 


A translation of Paulding’s ‘* Dutchman’s Fireside,’* 
has made its appearance at Paris, under the title of Le 
Coin du fue d’un Hollandais. 


A “double and twisted”’ kitten has been exhibited at 
Norfolk, Va. baving one head, a double tongue, four 
ears, eight legs, two bodies, and a long and short tail.’’ 


The New Orleans Canal and Banking Company,is now 
in full operation. The prospects of the institution are 
very flattering. Their capital stock is $4,000,000, $1,- 
000.000 of which is not to be paid in until next, Decem- 
ber. They have Transfer Offices at’. Philadelphi 
New York, ana Boston, and the stock will soon be 
transferable in London 


space of two years, civil war has drenched its streets with 
blood, a ruthless enemy has beleagured its gates, confla- 
gration has mouldered its palaces, the pestilence has slain 


from New York on the 8th inst. in the packet ship Silas 
Richards, for Liverpool. | \ 


its hundreds, cholera its thousands. The last plague has 
been one of hail. | 


the best paper for wrappers,writing and printing, may be | 


ner hour, and set the machinery to work, which in a|. 


Constantinople seems to be a fated city. In the short : 


Ruope Istanp.—The General Election of State 
Officers took place in Khode Island on Wednesday last. 
Unoflicial returns from all the towns, save two, give for 


! Governor Arnold 2508, Mr. Fenner 2058, and Mr. 


‘Sprague (antimasonic) 578: The towns not heard 
from are New Shoreham and Coventry, which gave last 
| year 179 for Arnold and 284 for Fenner. There were 
‘not so many votes by one sixth as last year, and the 
‘number cast were divided among three candidates. The 
‘failure to elect is attributed to the antimasonic ticket, 
as Mr. Fenner has not so many votes as he had last 
year by over 800. The political character of the Gen- 
eral assembly is unchanged.—Centinel. 


One Joseph Center, an antimasonic Justice of the 
Peace,of Lockport, N. ¥. has recently committed a 
violent assault and battery on P. Bensacon, Jr. the edit- 
or of the Lockport Balance. The editor of the Bufia- 
lo Republican, says, in speaking of Center, ‘* it is so 
common a thing fur Center to commit an outrage of this 
kind, that he has no remarks to make.’’ This may be 
taken as another illustration of the antimasonic method 
of ** asserting the supremacy of the laws. 


Eprpemic at NraGara.—A violent disease is raging 
at Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane, in Upper Canada, near 
the Falls of Niagara. A letter from an inteiligent phys- 
ician, to the editors of the New York Commercial Ad- 
(vertiser, gives a particular account of its ravages. Pub- 
\lic feeling was greatly excited, and from the violence of 


\the epidemic, it was at first supposed to be the Chol- 


‘era Morbus, but its distinguishing features are very dif- 
ferent. The ‘taverns at Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane 
‘are closed, and families are removing, the disease being 
thought contagious. 


A large number of journeymen carpenters and masons 
‘are called for at Bangor, Me. this season. A court house, 
bridge, several blocks of stores and numerous dwelling- 
houses are to be built. 


| We learn from Huntsville, Ala. under date of March 

24th, that owing to the severe and unexpected frosts— 
fruits, flowers, shrubs, vegetables, every thing, has been 
blasted, and the labor of thousands destroyed in one 
jnight. 


| An intelligent tanner of Gardiner, states that the hides 

of white cattle are stronger in fibre, and more compact 
jthan the hides of black animals, and make the best 
‘leather. [Why ?} 


Such is the state of insecurity for travellers on some of 
‘the roads ia Spain, that it is no unusual thing for peas- 
ants to leave their work in the fields to rob the passer by, 
‘and then return to their occupation, regardless of the 
consequences. 

F. S. Hin appears at the Tremont Theatre oa 
Monday evening, in the character of Romeo. 


The Messrs, Harpers have in press a new novel, from 
the pen of Mr. Paulding, entitled ‘‘ Westward Ho !’?~— 
The scene of this work is partly laid in Virginia and 
partly in Kentucky ; portions of the Union from which 
the author has drawn his materials by personal obser- 
vation and study. 


GA Concert is to be given at the Masontc Tem- 
PLE, this evening, for the benefit of Mrs. Ostinnelli. 


Marriages. 
In this city, by Rev. Mr. Malcom, Mr. Luke Brooks, 
to Miss Meriam Foster. ’ 
By Rev. Dr. Jenks, Mr. Wm. F. Barrett to Mise Lu- 
cinda Bennet. 
At Fayetville, on the evening of the Ist inst. by R. 
M. Field, Esq. Mr.S8. N. Adams of Beston to Mise 
Laura Ormsbee of Fayetville. 


Deaths. 
In this city, Mary Cushman, daughter of Captain 


rine M’Carty, 36—Isaac Greene, 51—Dennis M’Carty, 


75—Jos. H. Stockwell, 3 1-2—Clarissa A. Delano, 8. 


John F. Bowers, 3 1-4 years—Patrick Kenney, 30— 
Geo. W. Roulstone, 36—Charles Curtis 283—Catha- , 


35—James Burroughs, 22—Mark W. Thomas, 50— 
Oliver Keyes, 16—Diana Bowen, 65—Abigail Dean, , 
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From the United States Gazette. : 
The following exquisite lines were wrote about two 
centuries ago, on the daughter of the Laird Maxwell of 
Cowhill, on the banks of the Nith, and who was called 
by the peasantry the Lilly of Nithsdale. She died at 
the age of 19. Ifthe life of poetry consists, as we be- 
lieve it does, in presenting a true and vivid picture to 
the mind’s eye, these lines are one of the happiest ef- 
forts that ever was sketched by the pencil of sensibility 
and genins. 


_ Bhe’s gane to dwell in Heaven, my lassie, 
She’s gane to dwell in Heaven, 
¥e're owre pure quo’ a voice aboon, | 
For dwalling out o’ Heaven. 


O what’ll she do in Heaven, my lassie ? 

. Owhat’il she do in Heaven ? 

She'd mix her own thoughts wi’ angels’ sangs 
An’ make them mair meet for Heaven. 


She was beloved of a’, my lassie ; 
She was beloved of a’ ; 

But an Angel fell in love wi’ her, 
And took her frae us a’. 


Low there she lies, my lassie, 
Low there she lies, 
A bonnier form ne’er went to the yird, 
Nor frae it will arise. 


Fu’ soon I'll follow thee, my lassie, 
Fu’ soon follow thee : 
Thou left me not to covert, lassie, 


But took goodness’ sel’ wi’ thee. i 


I looked on thy death-cold face, my lassie ; 
I looked on thy death-cold face ; 

‘Thou seemed a lilie new cut i’ the bud, 
An’ lading in its place. 


There’s nought but dust now mine, my lassie, 
There’: nought but dust now mine 3 
My soul's within the cauld, cauld grave, 
_ An’ why should I stay behin?? 


I Jooked on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 


I looked on thy death-shut eye ; 

And a lovelier sight in the brow o’ heaven 

Fell time shall never destroy. 

Thy lips were ruddie and calm, my lassie, 
Thy lips were ruddie and calm ; 

But gane was the lovely breath o’ heaven 
To sing the Evening Psalm. 


THE SHIP IS READY. 
BY MISS. H. GOULD. 


Fare the well ! the ship is ready, 

And the breeze is fresh and steady, 
Hands are fast the anchor weighing ; 
High in the air the streamer’s playing. 
Spread the sails—the waves are swelling, 
Prondly round thy buoyant dwelling. 

Fare the well! and when at sea, 

Think of those who sighed for thee. 


When from land and hope receding, 
And from hearts that ache to bleeding, 
Think of those behind, who love thee, 
While the sun is bright above thee ! 
Then as down to ocean glancing, 


When the lonely night-watch keeping, 
All below thee still and sleeping-- 

As the needle points the quarter 

O’er the wide and trackless water, 
Let thy vigils ever find thee 

Mindful of the friends behind thee ! 
Let thy bosom’s magnet be 

Turned to those who wake for thee ! 


When, with slow and gentle motion, 
Heaves the bosom of the ocean— 
White in peace thy dark is riding, 
And the silver moon is gliding 

O’er the sky, with tranquil splendor, 
Where the shinning hosts attend her ; 
Let the brightest visions be 

Country, home, and friends, to thee ! 


When the tempest hovers o’er thee, 
‘Danger, wreck, and death before thee, 
While the sword of fire iz gleaming 
While the winds, the torrent streaming, 
Then, a pious suppliant bending, 

Let thy thoughts to heaven ascending 
Reach the mercy seat, to be 

Met by prayers that rise for thee ! 


THE GRAVE. 


How sweet to sleep where all is peace, 
Where sorrows cannot reach the breast, 
Where all life’s throbings cease, 
And pain is lulled to rest ; 
| Escap’d o’er fortune’s troubled wave, 
To anchor in the silent grave. 


That quiet land, where, peril past, 
The weary win a long repose, 

Where the bruised spirit finds, at last, 
A balm for all its woes— 

And lowly grief and lordly pride 
Lie down like brothers, side by side. 


The breath of slander cannot come 
To break the calm that lingers there ; 

There is no dreaming in the tomb, 
Nor waking to despair ! 

Unkindness cannot wound us more, 
And all earth’s bitterness is o’er. 


There the maiden waits till the lover come, 
Where they never more may part ; 

And the stricken deer hath gained her home 
With the arrow in her heart ; 

And Passion’s pulse lies hushed and still, 
Beyond the reach of the ‘Tempter’s skill. 


The mother she has gone to sleep, 
With her babe upon her breast, 
She hath no weary watch to keep, 
Over her infant’s rest, 
His slumbers on her bosom fair, 
Shall never more be broken—THERE. 


For me—for me—when al! have left[— 
The lovely and the deariy loved— 
From whom the touch of time hath reft 
The hearts which time ha; proved ; 
Whose gurdeon was—and is—despair, 

For all I bore, and all I bear : 


Why should I linger wildly on, 
Amidst the selfish and the cold ; 

A dreamer—when such dreams are gone 
‘As those I nursed of old ! 


' With the waves his rays are dancing, 
Think how long the night will be 
To eyes that weep for thee. 


Why should the dead tree mock the spring, 
A blighted and a withering thing? 


How blest—how biest, that home to gain, 


And slumber in that dreamless sleep, 
From which we never rise to pain, 
Nor ever wake to weep ! 
To win our way from the tempest’s roar, 
And lay us down on the golden shore ! 


Benjamin’s Practical House 
CARPENTER. 


published and for sale Bensamin’s Pract 
cAL House CARrPeNTeR; being a complete de- 
velopment of the Grecian Order of Architecture, metho- 
dised and arranged in sucha simple, and comprehen- 
sive manner, as to be easily understood ; each example 
being fashioned according to the style and practice of 
the present day, containing examples of the Tusean, 
Doric, lonic, Corinthian and Composite Orders, with all 
their details drawn toa Sarge scale : to which are ad- 
ded, a series of Designs for Porticos, Frontispicces, 
Doors, Windows, Caps and Sills, Sash Frames, Sashes 
and Shutters, Base and Sur-Base Mouldings, Archi- 
traves, Chimney Pieces, Trusses for Roofs and Parti- 
tions, Stairs, &c. Engraved on sixty-four large quarto 
copper plates. By Ashur Benjamin, Architect. Au- 
thor of ‘The American Builder’s Companion,” and 
Rudiments of Architecture.”’ 
§G Wholesale orders should be addressed to R. P. 
& C. WILLIAMS, No. 18 & 20 Cornhill. 
*,* Particular attention given to supply Libraries. 


SECRECY, 
POEM, pronounced at the installation of the Of 
ficers of the Boston Encampment of Knights Tem- 
plars, Feb. 28, (832; by Thomas Power, Esq. For 
sale by Carter & Hendee, Hilliard, Gray, & Co. Wm 
Hyde,Washington Street, B. F. Edmunds, J.W. Burdett, 
Court Street, P. C. Jones, State Street, J. W. Bel 


cher, Faneuil Hall, and at this Office. 
march 31. 


AN ADDRESS 


ELIVERED before the Boston Encampment of 
Knights Templars, at the Public Installation of its 
Officers, ou the evering of the 28th of Feb., 1832: by 
Paul Dean. For sale by Carter & Hendee, Hillard, 
Gray, & Co., Win. Hyde, Washington Streets, R.. P. 
& ©. Williams Cornhill, B. F. Edmunds, J. W. Bar- 
dett, Court Streets, P. C. Jones, State Street, J. W. 
Velcher, Faneuil Hal., and at this Office. 
march 31. 


Mascnic Temple. 
NNIN, SMITH & CO., have just published at the 
Senefelder Lithographic Rooms, 64 Cornhill, a 
splendid view of the Masonic Tempter, recently 
erected by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, in Tre- 
mont-sireet. For sale at the principal Books‘ores in 
he City. March 10. 


Furniture Wareheuse. 
JOHN HEWS. 

No. 5, Washington Street, bottom of Cornhill, and 
69 Brattle Street, opposite City Tavern, Boston. 
i EEtS constantly for sale a general assortment of 

House FuRNITURE, Viz. 

Bureaus, Bedsteads, Dining, Pembrook, Prceak ast, 
Card and Work ‘Tables, Secretarics, Dressing Cases, 
Toilet Tables, and Glasses, 4. ash Stavds, common and 
fancy Chairs, Easy, do , Cradles, Locking Glasses of all 
Bzes, Couches and Sofas of various pattern, feather 


sieds, Mattrasses, Pew and Chair Cushions, Curled Hair 
Bedtickings and bindings. 


FEATHERSof all kinds and qualities, put up at short 
notice. 


All of which will be sold as low as at any Furniture 
Warehouse in tle city. tf Jan. 7. 


Feathers, &c. 


IDER DOWN, hest white Down, best Live Geese 
Feathers— 1st, 2d and 3d sort Russia Feathere— 
Sicily, Hen’s, and Sea-fowl, do.—Spanish, Russia and 
American curled hair Mattresses—Marseilles and printed 
Bed Quilts—6, 9,19, 11 and 12-4 Rose Blankets— 
Moreans, Fringes, Binding, &c.—Domestic Carpeting, 

Comfortables, &c. &c, for sale by 

DANIEL DOLE. 


Jan. 7. 17, Deck Square. 


ep3m 


OB PRINTING, of all kinds, executed in the neat- 
est manner at this Office. 


